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Public debates on student suspension center on issues 


surrounding due process, racial discrimination, inappropriate uses of 
suspension, and the fundamental disciplinary‘value of suspension. 

_ This paper examines some fundamental factors influencing student 
suspension in order to establish a basis for the development of 
policy alternatives. Detailed data, collected by the congressionally 
mandated "Safe School Study" from a nationwide subsample of 641 
schools, were used in the analyses. The data sets obtained from these 
schools included results of a mail sarvey of the school principals, a 
self-administered questionnaire survey of all 23,895 of their 
teachers, and the onsite self-administered questionnaire survey of 
31,373 students randomly selected from these schools. While students' 
misbehavior and antisocial attitudes may indeed contribute to an 
increased likelihood of suspension, findings also show that 
suspension rates increase if: (1) teachers are seen by students as 
relatively unintefested in them, (2) teachers believe that students 
are incapable of solving problems, (3) disciplinary matters are 
handled largely by administrative rules, (4) the school is not able 
to provide consistent and fair governance, (5) there is a relatively 
high degree of academic bias among school personnel, and-(6) there is 
a haa high degree of racial bias present at the school. 
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c STUDENT SUSPENSION: A CRITICAL REAPPRAISAL 


od 


Using a nationally representative sample frame, this paper will explore 
why students are suspended from school. In going beyond the usual interest in 
who is suspended, our concern is in discovering if suspension can be 
characterized as an individual phanomengn or a school phenomenon. This is'ian 
jiportant distinction vis-a-vis educational policy. Such a distinction would 
lead to attention beihg focused on either (a) finding promising ways to reduce 
individual student misbehavior and to induce more socially acceptuble 
behavior, or (b) restructuring the schooling process to remove practices that 
increase the rates of anti-social behavior and suspension. 

School suspension is not a new issue. Rather,’ suspension of studente 
from school has been a subject of considerable public debate in recent years 
(Edelman et al, 1975; Neill, 1976; Garibaldi, 1979). The public debate covers 
a wide range of issues. One of the most important issucs deals with the 
provision of procedural due process in suspension cases. Some observers 
charge that suspension takes place freauentiy without students being given ore] 
or written notice of the charges against them, and without them having the 
opportunity to present their side of the story ata hearing. The lack of due 
process provisions such as notice and hearing has been considered particularly 
serious in short term suspension cases (lines, 1977). 

In 1975, the U.S. Supreme Court in two separate decisions stated that 
students facing temporary suspension have property and liberty interests 
substantial enough to qualify them for protection under the due process clause 


of the 14th Amendment of.the U.S. Constitution. The first decision (Goss v. 


Lopez)! mandated minimum due process procedures for students in suspension 


pases and the’second (Wood v. Strickland)? made school boards liable for derages 


in such cases. The Supreme Court's affirmation of the rights of students to ae 


due process was’ applauded by those who advocate reforins in disciplinary | 
practices at schools. To others, however, schools in general have not abused 
the individual rights of the students who are accused of violating the school 
rules. The latter argue that it is not the first impulse of school administra- 
tors to suspend or expel students wngn confronted with student misconduct. They 
also say that suspension practices have been largely fair, with due proccss 
procedures being closely followed. To them, fie Supreme Court's requirement of 
Winimun due process was considered a further erosion of the power and the 
ability of school administrators to run schools -in the best interest of the 
majority of the sildents: 

Other issues besides the general question of procedural due process make 
suspension a subject. of public debate. Suspension atiracts considerable 
national attention because of the possibility of discrinination, especially > 
racial discrimination; this has been pointed out by civil rights and child 
advocacy groups. Among others, the Children's Defense Fund in two well-known 
reports asserts that minority pupils, especially black pupils, have been 
suspended at a rate highly disproportionate to their total enrollment. The 
disproportiondtely high suspension rate for blacks and other minorities, in 
comparison to that for whites, is considered evidence af racial discriminatica 
in disciplinary actions. 

Some consider higher rates of suspension among minority students to be 
simply a product of more misbehavior at school. Others suggest that 
disproportionate suspension rates for minorities could. be better explaincd by 


the fact that schools are middle class institutions with middle class people 


» 
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teaching and adininis tering. them. It is the different cultural orientation of 
the largely low socio-economic status minority students, in conflict with thé 
middle class orientation of the school, that explains their higher suspension 
rate, not racial bias. Still others consider that academic records, not race, 
are the better. explanation of student suspension, since regardless of race, 
most suspendéd students are academically deficient (see Neill, 1976). Clearly, 
these differing views have yet to be resolved. 

The fundamental value of Suspension has also been widely debated. To the 
opponents of suspension, it is not considered helpful to suspend students. They 


have emphasized the plight of studeits during the period out of sdiool as (a) the 


traumatic feeling of Tossof self-respect and of being unwanted (b) the 


increasing chance of coming into coutact with a delinquent subcuNure, (c) the 


a 
vicious cyclical effects of being unable to catch up with school ‘bi 


(d) the stigma among peers after suspension (Wi 1 1ians , 1979). They have alse 
argued that suspended students neve frequently becone school dropouts. The 
severely damaging consequences or suspension is seen to greatly outweigh 
whatever potential disciplinary value it has. 

It has bees suggested that suspension is often a knee-jerk response to. 
student misbehavior on the part of school personnel (Neil], 1976). The temporary 
removal of students from school not only fails to solve the problem of student 
misbehavior, but the arbitrariness of such removal could worsen school 
SS capery problems and Shus create an opposite effect (Mizell, 1979; 
iTV iams, 1979). 

To the proponents of Suspension, on the other hand, suspension is seen as 
an integral part of the teaching and learning process in school. However, 
while some consider suspension a necessary means to cope with student 
misconduct, most regard it as a stop-gap measure needed for protecting 


individuals and school property and for the smooth running of the educational 
i 


process in school. They suggest that suspension, like any other disciplinary 
measure, may at least reduce the chances of recurrence of misbehavior for a 
" short period of time immediately after the suspension. They argue that it 
serves the purpose of pointing out the seriousness of misconduct, thus helping 
students develop self-control and acceptable behavior at school. It may also 
serve as a deterrent, an instruction to other students not to commit the kind 
of behavior for which suspension is imposed. In addition, the proponents of 
suspension have also viewed suspension as being needed sometimes to got 
parents involved in situaeions where they have not senioueisy cooperated with 
the school in its arrorts to solve the behavior problens of their children. 
~ More philosophically, the proponents have argued that thegnajority of the 
students Who are interested in learning should not have to suffer frem the 
constant disruption of the very few (Neill, 1976; Garibaldi, 1979; U.S. Senate 
Subconmittee to Investigate Juvenile Delinquency, 1976). > 
RH sucs surrounding due process, racial discrimination, inappropriate usc 
of sieneheton. and the fundamental disciplinary value of suspension, are the 
four areas in the public debates on student suspension. The intensity involved 
jin these debates is not simply = aie of different personal coMictions or 
idaaunteny aera between the proponents and opponents on¥each of these 
issues. It is also indicative of the perceived importance of student 
suspension which needs serious consideration in the nation's public schools. 
Even without statistical information, it should be clear that while 
students are suspended for misbehavior or for violation of school rules, not 
all the misbehaving students experience suspension. isbehavior such as 
smoking at school could be grounds for suspension, but not all smoking on school 


grounds leads to suspension. This means that there are other factors involved. 


(Rubel, 1977). 


What then are the:other factors that contribute to suspension? - We stil] 


do not know. More systematic research is thus badly needed. . From the records 
of the public debates, it is rather clear that less suspension is commonly 
preferred by both proponents and opponents of student suspension. Since it 
seems widely agreed that suspensions are unfortunate, we will assume in this 


paper that a reduction of suspension is a worthwhile goal. With this in mind, 


our principle, purpose here is to examine some fundamental factors influencing 
student suspensions, and not to inquire into the wide-ranging issues of the 
debates. Although our discussion will have important bearing on sone of the 
issues in the debate, it is our firm belief that only through further identifi- 
cation of the fundamental factors involved can we improve our understanding of 
Student suspens ions as a problem, and thus develop policy alternitives to 
resolve this problen. , 

This: paper uses data collected by the Congressionally mandated Safe School 
Study (NIE, 1978). This study was intended to answer questions related to 
student misbchavior and crimes at sch&@M rather than those related to student 
suspension. Nevertheless, these large scale national data'allow us.to oxawine 
some important questions about dtident:suspendiohes Readers who wish to know 
more about the range of student misbehavior at school are encouraced to consult 
the Safe School Study Report. 

The Safe School Study was intended to answer a number of questions related 
to crimes and vigtence jin the nation's public schools. It was based ona 
national survey taken in 1976, of more than 4500 elementary anda secondary 
schoois. This sample of schools consisted of two subsamples--3910 "Phase 1 
study schools, and 641 "Phase II" study schools, differentiated by the amount 
of infornnation which was collected about each. To study suspensions, we 


utilize the more detailed data pertaining to the Phase II schools. These 64] 


at 


schools were selected to represent all public secondary schools in the entire 


nation through a two-staged stratified sampling procedure that took into 


consideration the geographic location (region), the type of community (urban, 
suburban, and rural), educational level (junior and senior high schools), and 
the, school size (student enrol lient). The data sets obtained from fhewe schools, 
included the results of a mail survey of the school principals, a 
self-administered questionnaire survey of al] 23,€95 of their leachers, and the 
on-site self-administered questionnaire survey of 31,373 students randoily 
selected from these schools. We take advantage of all three subsets of data 

for various analytical purposes. 

Our discussion on student suspensions is divided as follows. In Section J, 
we discuss the extent of suspension. The description and discussion of the 
extent of student suspensions are not meant for national estimates or 
projections: they are presented to give the reader a rough view of the 
likclihood of Students being suspended and of scme general broad patterns. In 
Section II], we will discuss the relationship between student misbauavior at 
school and suspension. After examining student misbehavior as the most 
obvious factor in suspension, additional factors are then considered in the 
subsequent sections. In Section III, we examine the possibility of igachnry 
judgments and attitudes as potential factors in suspension. In Section I]!, 
we exanine whether student suspension is related to the acdninistrative 
structure of schools in the handling of student disciplinary matters. In Section: 
V, we consider the possibility of academic ability as a potential factor in 
suspension. Finally, in Section VI, the possibility of the interference of 


racial bias is discussed. 
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I. The Extent of Student Suspens ion/ 


How frequently are students suspended from school? To see how widespresd 


ey ; eee : ; 
is the suspension experience, we rely on student responses, from the seventh 


through twelfth grade, to the question: "Have you ever been suspended froin 

this school?" Since the questionnaire was not originaldy constructed with a 

view to analysis on Suspension, we are unable to measure either (a) at wnat 

specific time the suspension took place, or (b) the nuaber of times, or curation, 

of the suspension(s). Our focus here, then, is on the likelihood of panemateeh . 
during the secondary school years. 


We should also note that these data do not contain responses of students 


who were either absent or suspended during the administration of the questicn- 
@ 


naire. Consequently, our analysis will yield a conservative estimate or 
suspension rates. However, the purpose of this paper is not to present 
precise estimates of suspension rates, but rather to explore factors which 


help explain variations in Suspension rates. 


Probability of Suspension by Educational Level and Community Type 


«< 


Of the 31,103 students surveyed 3,455 indicated that they had been 
suspended from their school. In other words, abou 11 percent of the students 
surveyed had been suspended at least once from their :scliool. As we classify 
the students accorditig to the educational level and the type of community in 
which their schools are located, we notice that the chances of being suspended 
from school are not equal for all students. 

Table I demonstrates that more students in urban schools are suspended 


than are students attending suburban or rural schools. Also, more suburban 


students are suspended than are rural students within the same kindé of « 


schools. Considering junior and senior high school stucents separately, we 


notice that in both cases urban school students have the highest suspension 
rates, Suburban school students the second highest, and rural school students 
the lowest rates. Urban schools are defined as those within a city of 50,090 
of more population. Suburban schools are located in the remainder of the 
Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas (SISA) wich have such a city as their 
center. Rural schools are located in sisal towns and rural areas outside of 
SMSAs. 
In urban areas, about 15 percent }, the students in both types of schools 
are suspended, but in suburban areas 13 percent of the senior high students 
have been suspended while only 8 percent of the junior high students have hed 
the same experience. In rural areas, more than 9 percent of senior high 
school students have been suspended from school as compared to less than 7 


percent for the junior high students. The generally higher percentage of 


¢- 


senior high school students suspended may in part be because of the possibility 
that senior hich school students, on the average, stay*in their schools foi 

: a.) : ; Z 
a longer period of time. Hence their students could have a longer period o7 


exposure to the chance of being suspended. We turn now to this possibility. 


Probability of Suspension by Grade Level <* 


In general, more scnior high than junior high students have been suspended 


from school. Is this higher suspension rade aong senior high school students . 


a matter of their longer attendance rather than more frequent ,suspensions 
carried out by their schools? In Table 2, we compare suspension rates between 
Senter and junior high school students by the duration of their attendance. 
Each student was asked how long he or she had gone to the school at the tine 
of questionnaire administration. The answer to this question enables us to 


place students into one of four broad duration of attendance categories: 


Ly 


1) less than one year, 2) one or two years, ai three or four years and 4) five 
or more years. The. results show that except in urban ccnmunities, when students 
have been in school for-three years or longer, senior high school students 

have a higher suspension rate in all four duration categories. The difference 
is most marked among the first-year studen . In urban areas, 10 percent of 

the first year senior high students were suspended as compared to 9 percent for 
the junior high students, In suburban communities, 9 percent of the senior 

high students were suspended during their first year at school as compared 

to 5 percent among the’ first year junior high students. The comparable figures . 
in rural areas are 8 for the senicr high students and 4 for the junior high 
students. The figures presented in Table 2 are rough) tnay cannot be used in 
the computation of an incremental change of suspension rates frou one time 

point to another. Neither can they be considered to be the actual extent of 
suspension among students in high schools. Qne obvious reason is that the 
available information does tr take into consideration dropouts or transferred 
students, many of whom Br OSUABIY had been suspended prior to their emt frou 
their schools. The suspension rate among students wiio have been in school 76r 
five years or more is lower in some cases than the rate for students who have 
been in school for only three or four years, aS we see in Table 2 for the 
suburban ‘and rural schools. This could well indicate thet many suspended 
studénts drop out before they reach the fifth year of school, or reflect a 
reduced role for low suspension in multigrade gcheoiddared schools. 

The probability of a student being suspended from school is probably 
underestimated in these data. But dropout rates are generally higher among 
older students, so complete suspension rates for them might be even higher. 

‘we conclude that higher suspension rates among the senior high students in 
fact indicate that their schools do suspend more students each year, and are 


not due to a longer period of attendance. 


li 


We can analyze suspension rates for each of the secondary school years. 
These grade-specific suspension rates are closely related to the suspension 
rates by duration of attendance, because students in the higher grades are. 
likely to have been in School longer. However, the coatination of grade- 
specific suspension rates with type of School, offers a better view of 
different suspension rates from one period of time to enother. The suspension 
rates for seventh through ninth graders in the junior high schools and ninth 
through twelfth graders in the senior high schools are reported in Table oe 
The inforiation reported here, together with that reported in Table 2. suggests 
that students are most likely to be suspended during their first year in 
school. We cannot gauge the extent of forgetting, wiich occurs over the loicer 
period, however, even though suspension is presumably 2 serious avert wich ) 
Should be remembered better than many olher life events. This may limit ihe 
accuracy of nenuveihgsah suspensions which occurred longer ago, and could iieip 
account for the lack of proportionate increases in suseendions with longer 
duration of attendance. | 

In urban senior high schools, 16 percent of the seniars were suspence at 
Teast once in the three to four years that they attended school. However, 

11 percent of the ninth gracers in the sane nih Suna S wore suspended during 
only one year of attendance. This suggests that the students who will be 
suspended in high school appear to be suspended during their fitst year, ant 
as the students move to the upper grades and stay in school for a longer 

period, the additional risk of being suspended for the first time decreases. 

In junior high schools, by contrast, student suspensions display a somevhat 
different pattern--although a substantial number of students were suspended in 
the seventh grade, over twice as many ninth graders were susperded from junicy 
high school as seventh graders, suggesting that many ninth graders: are suspended 


for the first time in their last year of junior high school. 


~ 
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"The ‘implication of these trends is worth eautenind. The fact that first 
suspensions sg frequently occur in the seventh grade in ‘huivior “high school and 
in the ninth ‘grade in senior high school suygests that the first year in a new 
school may be a difficult period. "Does this suggest, that ‘iets the first. .« 
year students display more behavior probleins , or does it imply that during the 
first “year students are siply not familiar with the school rules and disciplinary 
practices? Ifthe latter is true, they may get suspended more, not so much } 
because their behavior is different from students in the higher arate Nae 
BocHuie they have not been in school Fang enough to be able to avoid boing 


salen and suspended when they ery There are other possibilities; 


“(a)geould it be that schoo} authorities are somewhat more strict with be inning 


students, over whom they are eager to exercise their control, or (b) is this 


a particularly difficult period of middle adolescence? Our 'daia, regretfully, 
\ 
cannot answer such critical questions. 


J 


Probability of Suspension by Sex, Race, and Socio-Economic Status 
The probability of suspension from school for a Studer not only varies 


according to the type of community in which the school is located and the 


“Tevel of the school, it also varies according to the student's sex, races amd 


socio-economic background. Table 4 shaws that male students in evory kind oF 
school location and level are mor€ likely to be suspended than their female 
counterparts. Se ‘experience is higher for males in all the six sibs 
_ arsine of. ede | 

Tables: 6 and 7 show the suspension ‘rates for students who differ in” 


family socio- economic , status. In Table 6, we notice that students whose . 


“! fathers do not have a, full-time job are more likely to have suspension 


“experience, shanties whos? fathers do. In Table 7, we. notice that the 


students who receive free lunches at school are more likely to have suspension 


. . . : 
ah j 13° 
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experience than those who do not. Thus, in general, students whose families 
are at the lower end of the socda-cconomic spectrum tend to be more frequently 


suspended from school. K 


II. Attitudinal and Behavioral Basis of StudenteSuspensions 
‘Schools have often been criticized for suspending their students 
arbitrarily. To what-extent is this true? We Suggest that the minimun 
. * 
necessary condition for the imposition of suspension is student misbchavior. 
If such a minimum condition is not met, then we will assert that suspension 


. ‘ 4 
is totally arbitrary. If suspension is totally arbitrary and without any 


behavioral basis, then the foundation or the legitimacy of suspension 


becomes questionable, feupetines of its practical value. Empjgically,. thon, 
our first task is to’ examine whether in fact there is an association betycen 
students' behavior and attitudes and their actual experience of suspension. 

If suspensions have a firm behavioral basis, we should find a positive 


association between students' antisocial attitudes and suspension. Clearly, 


antisocial attitudes must not be confused with misconduct or behavior in 


violation of school rules. Students are supposedly suspended because of their 
deviant behavior rather than their antisocial attitudes or beliefs. But 
normally, as in this study, we do not have information about the kinds and 
frequencies of deviant behavior that each individual student had coumitted 

at school. Thos, the relationship between Students’ behavioral profiles and. 
suspensions Cannot be directly examined. However, it is reasonable to assume 
that students with more antisocial attitudes are also more likely to engage 


in deviant behavior. While people do not always act on their attitudes, 


attitudes do indicate tendencies toward certain actions. Thus, we would 


« ~~ mn 5 4 @ 
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expect that those students with'more antisocial attitudes would be suspended 


from their schools more often than those with less antisocial or deviant 


attitudes. 


To examine this relationship we first construct an Antisocial Attitude 


Index (See Table 34). The index is constructed on the basis of individual 


student responses to the following eight items taken frou the Student 


Questionnaire (Agree-Undecided-Disagree responses possible): 


Each 


1) 


2) 


8) 


People who leave things around deserve it if their 
things get taken 


Taking things from stores doesn't hurt anyone 


People who get beat up usually asked for it 


If you want to get aliead, you can't always be honest 


ould you cheat cn a test (if you could get avey with it) 
Would you Spray paint on school walls (if......... ) 
Would you take money from cther students (if......... ) 


Would. you skip school (if......... ) 


item was weighted equally in the index. 


° 


The simple Pearson correlation. coefficients between this index of anti- 


social attitudes and the students' actual experience of Suspension were 


calculated for each of the secondary school grades seven through twelve 


(Table 8). We find that antisocial attitudes are positively correlated with 


actual suspension, That is, the greater the degree to which a student 


displayed antisocial attitudes, the more likely that he or she had been 


suspended*from the currently attended school at one time or another. This 


pattern holds true for all the twenty-one subsets of analysis in urban, 


Suburban and rural junior and senior high schools. 3 


»* 


One could argue that the antisocial attitudes expressed in the attitude 


index are not the causes of suspensjoné but are the effect: Students who are 
. r 


ae 2 
/. 165 
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suspended express more hostile attitudes because of the way they have been 
treated by the system. This might explain the high correlation between being 
suspended and approval of skipping school and cheating. However, we see no 
reason,why being suspended from school would lead a student to approve of 
steal ing fro other students or from stores--in all likelihood they are not 


7 . 
activities responsible for his suspchsion. It is more reasonable to argue, 


as we have, that antisocial attitudes precede suspension, 

The consistent results of the twenty-one subsets of analysis covering 
seventh through ninth graders in junior high schools, and ninth through . 
twelfth graders in senior high schools, in all types of communities, thus 
strongly indicate that suspension of students does have a behavioral basis. 
To the extent that this is true, suspension as a disciplinary measure caupot 
be considered totally arbitrary. le are sure that suspension is, in fact, a 


function of students! antisocial attitudes. From this we may safely infer 


Is that student misbehavior is indeed a basic determinant of whether’ a student ’ 


‘will be suspended from school. This is further supported by the school level 
analysis. 
as INS simple correlational agalysis is based on the individual students 

as the analytical units. This analysis allows us to draw the inférence that ’ 
Student misbehavior is a basic determinant of suspension. But as we have 
stated earlier, simply knowing that students with more antisocial attitudes 

are more likely to be suspended does not in itself prove that schools have 

high suspension rates because their students cause more problems. In order to 
check on that, we need to shift from the analysis of individual students ts an 
analysis of schools, and ask whether schools with more hostile student bodies 
have higher suspension rates. This shift is necessary because data on hostile 


-behavior of students are available only from teachers’ report uhich refer to 


student bodies rather than individual students. 


1) the per 
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In.this school analysis, we look at each school in turn, correlating the 
aggregate characteristics of the student body to the percentage of the students 
who say they have been suspended from that school. If students' antisocial 
attitudes and misbehavior are truly basic determinants of suspension, we would 
expect that those schools with a less antisocial] and better-behaved student 
body*$hould have a smaller proportion of students with suspension experience. 
In this school level analysis, we construct a scale that includes both a 
Student body's attitudes and behavior. To measure antisocial attitudes of a 
student body in the aggregate, we use 1) the percentage of students who disagree 
that "taking things from stores doesn't hurt anyone, 2) the percentage of 
Students who disagree that "if you want to get ahead, yoti can't always be 
honest," 3) the percentage of students who say that they would spray paint on 
school walls, and 4) the percentage of students ith say they would take money 
from other students. These four indicators of student ettitudes are taken 
from the eight items included in the individual antisocial attitudes tadcx. 


To measure. the extent of good behavior among students, we use two indicators: 


Of teachers who say that they were never sworn at by their 


students, and the percentage of teachers who say that they were never 


e 
threatened by their students.“ 

In view of the fact that all of the four attitudine] indicators and the 
two behavioral indicators are negatively correlated with the percentage of 


students with suspension experience, ang the fact all of these six indicators 


are intercorrelated, we further develop a scale that will maximize the common 


variance shared by these six indicators (see Table 36). This scale is called 
here the Attitudes/Behavior Scat. Ih Table 9, we show that the schools' 
scores on this scale are significantly correlated with their student bodies! 
suspension experience. This holds true both for junior high and senior high 


schools, regardless of the type of community. Thus, the school level analysis 


, i? 
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together with the individual level analysis previously discussed, provides 
unmistakable evidence that student behavior and attitudes are in fact haste 
determinant of student suspension. From the results of the school level 
analysis shown in Table 9, we further notice that the extent of student susnen- 
sion experience is better ‘explained by student attitudes/behavior in junior 
high schaels than in senior high schools in the same kinds of localities.” 

Clearly, the fact that individual students’ attitudes and behavior are 
basic determinants of suspension does not mean that they are the only 
deterininants of suspension. Neither should we conclude from these Pais 
that suspension is therefore inevitable as schoots ere confronted with 
Student misbehavior. Consequently, we must determine whether suspension is, 
in part, the result of School policies, rather than simply of student behavior. 
Would a student be equaliy likely to be suspended regardless of school aticnded? 
To answer this question, we will look at the effect on suspension of a variety 
of school characteristics. In each case, we will compare the powar of the 
school characteristic to predict student suspension, to the power of the 
student attitude scale (at the *tdivdeua level of analysis) or the Attitudes/ - 
Behavior Scale (at the school level) in a multiple regression analysis. 

If schools were not arbitrary, then a regression equation would show the 
school characteristic having no independent effect; all the variance in 
suspension being explained by student attitudes and behavior. At least this 
would \pe the case if our attitude and attitudes/behavior scales were perfect 
measures of student propensity to cause trouble at school. Of course sey are 


not, which means that a school characteristic may appear to be related, to. 


e * 


suspension after controlling on student attitudes and behavior only because 


the school characteristic is related to student characteristics we did not 


record. For this reason our analysis must proceed carefully. ,f!> must consider 
- \ 


a 


si m i" 


_ hot only whether a school factor is related to suspension, but more importantly 
the strength of the relationship. From what we know about the correlation of 
the school characteristics with both suspension yates and the Attitudes/Lshavior 
Scale, how likely is it that a better measurement of student propensity to 
cause trouble would waSh out the effect of the schvol chepacbapiatier This is 
One type of argument we must consider in the subsequent BIRD TS 

A second type of argument is the possibility that the ached characteristic 


is not a cause of suspension, but is in fact caused by suspensions. (The 


Bey, 
number of suspension notices mailed to parents will predict perfectly the 


nuniber of suspensions; but the notices do not cause the suspensions to happen. ) 
In general, if a is correlated with s (a in this case heing a schuol characitcr- 
istic and s the prooability oF suspension for an individual or a rate of 


suspension for an entire school) there are exactly 3 possibilities: a isa 


cause Of S$; S iS a cause of a; or they are both caused by a third factor, b. 
(In our case, b is usually the misbehavior of the student or the avesage 
oY misbehavior of the school shident body, and is ee ers eee by tho 
student attittde and attitudes/behavior scales.) Our analysis Hai dake the 
form of regressing $ on b and a simultaneously and analyzing the result to 
see if the hypothesis that a causes $ is reasonable. To further illustrate 
this point, we conduct one such multiple regression analysis, using individual 
,  $Students' suspension experience as the dependent variable and their antisocial 
attitude index score and their schools' suspension rates as the two predictors 
while controlling for the duration of their attendance at the school. The 
™ ’ school suspension rate for a student is measured here by the proportion of : 
students who have bech sispehidrd from school before, among all fellow SA uOBHEE 
at the school, excluding that specific student. This multiple regression: 


analysis is again carried out separately for each of the major grades in both 
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in both junior and senior high schools in all types of communities (see 
Table 10). f . ; 

The data demonstrate that in a majority of cases the proportion of other 
Students having suspension experience is as strong a factor as a ehudents own 
antisocial attitudes in explaining whether or not he or she has actually been 
suspended. In fact, as we compare the partial regression coefficients of the 
student's own antisoetal attitudes (the ASAI column) and of che: seopentien or 
other students with suspension experience (the SSRO column) we notice that the 
proportion of other students with suspension experience iS aS Strona or a 
stronger predictor than the student's antisocial attitudes in 13 of the total 
of 21 subsets of analysis. 

What this means is that we cen predict with some accuracy wine ther Students 
will be suspended by their attitudes about cheating, skipping school, robbing 
stores or other students, and so forth. However, we can predict better whother 
a student will be suspended by knowing nothing at all about the student and 
knowing only how frequently other students in his or her school have been 
suspended. This implies that schools differ considerably in their suspension 
policies and ‘practices--that Student with a particular set of attitudes 
would be suspended in a school which suspands a large number of students and 
not suspended in a school which uses suspension less frequently. In short, 
whether a student is suspended or not iS aS mucn a matter of the school's 
policy and practices as it is matter of the student's behavior. One could 
argue from this finding that if students are interested in reducing their 
chances of being suspended, they will be better off by transferring to a school 
with a lower suspension rate rather than by imorerane their attitudes or 
| reducing their misbehavior. Thus, one cannot simply focus on the improvement 


or the alteration of students' behavior as the sole means of reducing suspension, 
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if such reduction is the goal of society. Instead, greater attention must be 


directed toward the policies and the practices by which schouls respond or 


react to the misbehavior of students. 
In summary, we have found that students’ antisocial attitudes and mis- 
behavior do explain suspension. Since the probability of a student being 


~suspended is determined by his behavior, schools must not be considered as 


totally arbitrary in their administration of suspension. They are not arbitrary 

in the sense that the student's behavior is unimportant in the school authority's 
decision to suspend students, Those students who. are likely to misbehave or 

those who are likely to misbehave more frequently do find themselves nore 

likely to be sgspended by their iets: .On the other hand, is suspension 7 


. 


to be more often an outcore of the liberal use of Suspension than an cutcone 
Wy. . . . . . 
a of student misbehavior. That Suspension is a school phenomenon rather thay 
an individual one is reflected by*the fact that given a student's behavior, his 
probability of experiencing suspension is greatly increased if“one Gocs to a 


schoo] where more students have been suspended. 5 
III, Teacher Judginents and Attitudes and Student Suspension 


In the previous section we discussed the fact that student antisocial 
attitudes and misbehavior are not the only factors that lead to suspension. 
The next question we will ask is whether the teacher's judginents or attitudes 
contribute, to student suspension. One of the ways in which tedetfers may 

* anfluence suspension is through their personal contact with, and junerest in, 
students. If teachers are personally interested in students and have close 
* personal contact with them, it would seem reasonable to expect that’ the 


teachers will be more likely to have favorable perceptions of their students; 


rT 
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consequently they should be less likely to impose or advocate severe and 
daniaging sanctions when confronted with student misbehavior, or at least 
occasional misbehavior. In this kind of environment, we may well expect less 
suspension. In other words, personal interest by the teachers in students 
and personal contact between teachers and studénts could create or facilitate 
the development of a favorable "bias" or expectation that may decrease the 


a4 


probability of students being suspended from school, should they misbehave, 
Of course, “tt is highly probable that teachers' interest in, and esyaonal: 
contact with, students may also directly reduce students’ misbehavior and 
antisocial attitudes, as was found ih the Safe School Study (NIE, 1978). 
Students would therefore benaret from the additional decrease in the probability 
of suspension because of improved behavior due to teachers' anreenat interest 
and contact. However, our question nere is Simply whether students benefit 
from teachers' favorable bias or expectation. ° 

If teachers' judgments do not play a role in student suspension, then we 
would expect that the extent of student suspension would not be affected by 
the extent of their personal {ntaeeet ta students. In other words, teachers! 
interest in students would not decrease the rate of sttudeit suspension, and 
conversely the lack of such interest would not incroase students! chances . 
of suspension. This possibility is examined in Table 11. Here the percentage 
of students who believé that their teachers are not interested in then is used 
as the indicator of te teachers! lack of personal interest in their students. 


Lack of interest among teachers does appear to be positively ‘correlated with 


Student suspension. The bottom line of Table 11 shows that the schools where 


more students report that their teachers are -not interested in then have more 


* 


students with actual suspension experience. The results of the multiple 


regression analysis show (the second line of Table 11) that with student 


attitudes/behavior held constant, the schools where teachers are less personally 


~ 
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interested in students suspend more of their students. This holds true among 
all subsets of schools except the urban junior high schools. However, student 
attitudes/behavior is a more powerful predictor of suspension in cach type of 
school. 

This finding is subject to two interpretations. First, it could simply 
mean that schools with high suspension rates have students who are hostile to : 
the school, and will blame the school personnel at any opportunity. Thus, the 
fact that the students say that the teachers are not interested does not really 
tell us anything about the faculty. Second, we can hondthewtae that the stucents 
are making a reasonably accurate judgment about the teachers in the school. Ve 
believe this latter interpretation is more plausible, especially when we beer 
in mind that the data used here are the responses of al) students, ndi merely 
the suspended minority. In schools with high suspension rates, @ larger 
fraction of the entire student body sees the teachers es uninterested. This 


> 


interpretation means that uninterested teachers have an impact on student 


‘ suspension. It implies that some students would net have been suspended if 
teachers had a greater interest in them personally. : 
This line of reasoning is further supported by the individual level 
analysis. Table 12 shows that an individual student's experience of suspensien 
is indeed positively correlated with the proportion of students in his ae y 
who say the teachers are not interested in students in general. This means | 
that an individual student with suspension experience, as compared to-one wo 
has not becn suspended, is more likely to Ke attended a school where more 
eeulinee say their teachers are not interested. Suspended students are more 
likely to have an uninterested faculty. * , 
We have three possible explanations of this finding. It does not seen 
possible that the suspension of one student would change the, entire student ; 
: 23 
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body's assessment of all their teachers. The relationship could be spurious; 


badly behaved sttdents are more likely to be suspended and more likely to attend 


schools in low-incone neighborhoods with other badly behaved students who would 
complain a lot about their teachers.’ The problem with this explanation is that 
even in the "toughest" schools, the trouble makers are a minority only, and 
the reports that teachers appear uninterested come fron the entire student body. 
The more reasonable eee ak se to be that the teachers' lack of 
interest increases an individual student's chances of receiving a suspension. 
Thus, when more students say their teachers are not interested, more students, 
are likely: to experience suspension and the probability of experiencing 
suspension for any single student nbas tie: In Table 13 we test to see if the 
relationship is Spurious by using the’ student antisocial attitude score along 
with the percentage of peers in the school wyo say ieachers are not interested 
to predict that Student's chances of suspension. Tne results show that wilh 

a Student's antisocial attitudes and duration of attendance hold constant, | 
tne probability of suspension is greater in schools where more students say 
their teachers are not interested. This is reflocted by the positive partia? 
regression coefficients of the percentage of Sritentes ae say their teachers 
are not interested in seventeen of the twenty-one subsets of the analysis.© 
However, in no case is the teacher's interest as strong a predictor as the 
student's antisocial attitude index. , 


Students' chances of being Suspended are not only affected by their 


teachers' interest in them personally, they are als by the ways in 


which teachers perceive them. One type of teacher pdxception appears to be 
particularly relevant to student suspension; that is, whether the teacher 
perceives students as capabl@ of solving their problems through logical 


reasoning. In the questionnaire presented to the teachers in the Safe School 


pupils are usually incapable of solving their problenis (see Table 14, bottor 


Study survey, each was asked to indicate his or her personal opinion about Ze 

the following statement: "Pupils are usually not capable of solving their 

problems through logical reasoning." Answer categories were "strongly 

disagree", "disagree", "undecided", "agree", or "strongly agree". On the 

average, one-fifth to one-third of the teachers in a school either agreed or 

Strongly agreed, depending on the level and location of the school: More 

junior high teachers than senior high school teachers thought their students 
a 

vere incapeble of solving problens, and more urban teachers thought so than 

their suburben- or rural counterparts. 

| Regardless of school level and location, however, we find in all the 

Six subsots of schools that the school susnension rate is positively correlated 

with the percentage cf teachers in a school who agree or Strongly agree that . 


* 


row). One interpretation of this positive correlation could be that when a 


* 


school has a very high Suspension rate, its teachers might become increasingly 


defensive in their response to the potential criticisms of such a high rate; 


they develop a view which asserts that students are usually incompetent at 


solving their own problens in order to justify the high suspension rate. 
Such an interpretation hinges upon a prodess of rationalization on the part 
of the teachers. In general, however, teachers are not directly responsible 
for deciding whether a misbehaving student is to be suspended or otherwise 
punished; thus, the rationalization process does not seem to, be an entirely 
adequate explanation. ' * 
A more probable explanation, we think, is i oc many teachers in a 
school believe that students are incompetent to solve their problems, they 
indirectly promote, perpetuate, or at least,. facilitate the development of i 


climate in the school that favors suspension as a solution to student mis- 


behavior. In other words, it is the belief of student incompetence among. 
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teachers that causes a high suspension rate, and not the other way around. If 
competence at solving problems is taken by the school to be the exception among 
students rather than the general rule, then it should be quite natural to 
believe that students with problems at school are so incompetent that the 


school has no choice but to remove them from the school. Thus, the belief of 


Student incompetence in problem solving would increase suspension: when more 


Pa 


the increase of suspension rate. 


teachers see students as incapable of solving problems , more students in the 
school are likely to be suspended. 

Althougn we believe that it is teachers' perception of Stiieent incompe- 
tence which causes Suspension and not vice versa, we need to consider stil] 
another possibility--there may not be a direct relationship between teachers", 
belief and student suspension at alt. The positive icoyrelation, between 
teachers' belief of student incompetence anJ suspension rates could be due to 
their being both caused by a hostile and misbehaving,student body. To check 
this possibility, we regress the Suspension rate on the attitudes/behavior of 
tne student body ard on the percentage of teachers with the belief of student 
incompetence; Simuttancously. Since teachers's interest in students has been 
found to be a contributing factor in suspensions, we will also enter this 
factor into the regression equation. The results of this multiple regression 
analysis (Table 14) show that although there is a general reduction in the 
association between teachers’ belief of student incompetence and suspension 
rate wnen we control on student body's attitudes and behavior, the’ partial 


regression‘ coefficient of teachers’ believing student incompetence is still 


considerable. This means that although it is partially true that when mY eae 


b 


Students are more antisoctal and more frequently misbehaving, the teachers 
are more Winely to think of students: as incompetent, or vice versa’, the. 


belief of student inconaeteriee? in itself stil] has a direct contribution ‘tO 


. = si oe : 
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Pores 
a This in A ‘means tha bes. given Sstugut attitudes/be havior and the amount 


of interest that teac hers have in the students, sone of the suspensions we 
observed are a result of teachers' perception of students' inability to solve 
holds, with the exception of the rural junior 


/ 
high schools. With‘respect: to the role of teachers! peeere eal in suspension, 


_ problems, This Finding generally 


however, we must point out tnat we are Yot. stiting here that students are - 
suspended because they are incapable of solving their problems. What we are 3 
saying is that, when teachers think Students are incapable of solving gauge 
-they. are likely to be less patient or less tolerant when students misbeheve, , 
The impatience ‘and intolerance of the teachers could thérefore promote a-school: 
climate less constrained against suspending students. These data suggest that: 
“at is bfohiy ‘probable that.stident Suspension rates would decrease if tiis 


N 


” kind of perception among teachers were reduced. a 

r _ - The important role in wetane slisnensibn: played by teachers' perception 

| “wedandina student. capability of solving their problems can also be demonstrated 
at the individual level, In Table 15 we notice that the individual Students ' 

| experience with suspension is positively correlated with the percentage of 
teachers in their school who agree that pupils are generally incapable of - 


its-hotds~trae-tir-atthe-2i-subsets of ana ys Hope 


over, when we regress “individual students! Suspension experience on their 


prem —amrtisoctat-scores-and-thetr—teechers-perceptton-ef-the-schoo}s-studentey nem 
notice’ (TabTe 16) that for a student, given his or her antisoctal attitudes or 
behavior, the probability of receiving suspension increases’ if he or she goes 
to a school with more teachers perceiving students as incapable of solving eof 
a problems. This again holds true in al] the 21 subsets of analysis, The _ . . a 
: | importance of such a perception.is thus unmistakably clear. ; , 


4 { 


Given the fact, thet teachers’ interest in. studgnts decreases the . 


probability of experiencing suspension by.students, and that teachers’ 


a an a0 


‘its suspension rate. In particular, how the school controls or governs its 


governance will be the focus of this section. 


perception of students as incapable of solving problems has an opposite 
effecy, the subjective judgments and attitudes of the teachers thus appear 


to be highly relevant to student suspensiqn. To the extent that teacher 


_ judgments, attitudes, or perceptions also determine whether students are 


suspended, teachers must be involved in any attempt to reduce suspensions. We 
can no longer insist that. the only means through which Suspensions cauld be 
reduced is to alter students' béhayior and attitudes. Ou Findings strongly * + 


Suggest that a substantial reduction in suspension rates could be achieved 


through elimination of apathy and indifference among teachers, and through 


cultivation of better images of students: by teachers. : 


Iv. ‘Authority Structure and Discipline Acmiyistration 


\ 


We have stated that suspension appears to be very much the product of a 
school's disciplinary policy and practices, If student suspension is a product 


of school disciplinary policy and practices, then the way in whith a school, ‘ 


organizes and operates its disciplinary activities should have some impact on 


 - ; . 
conduct, may have direct bearing on student chances of being suspended. If 


tudent~suspenston-is-found- to~be-related-to-any~characteristics-of-the-wayoo 


schools govern students, this would suggest that suspension may be indeed a : 


problem of. school management, and not merely a problem ae Se ee 
Thus, the organizational structure of discipline and the quality of student | 
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Administrative Centralization and: Student Suspensions r 
A fundamental way of observing the differences in organizational structure 
among schools is to examine: how dec¥Sion-making power or authority is distribu- 
ted among school personnal. With respect to student disciplinary matters, in 
general, schools differ in the degree to which discretionary power is given to 
 teacliers regarding disciplinary matters, In some schools, disciplinary inatters 
+ are handled ey according to the provision of adwinistrative rules; thus 
the school seat strain has centralized control over such matters. In contrast, 
other schools ‘give individual teachers greater discretionary power; in such 
cases, authortty over student discipline is more diffused é decentralized. 
Does administrative centralization or decentralization make ati difference in 
cS 


,student suspensions? 


win the national survey, each teacher was asked to Indicate how her 


Qn 
schoo} deals with serious student ‘behavior problems such as fighting, disc 
obedience, etc. There are four’ possible answers: A teacher nay indicate 


cos 


that such probleis are handled. (1) by specific ance cite, (2) by ¢ 
general policy interpreted by teacher, or (3) by each individual teacher 


setting policy, or he/she may indicate: that (4) it is impossible to say. 


Seem us sinaiesiaatiaaasiaclecncaebie piciemasn aes 
4 Me use the Perecutage of teachers in a School who state that serious 


student behavior problens are dealt with by specific adninistrative rules, 


~~" Fesporise one, as as the” indicator itor oF thealegree “to which arserpTinay matters Ti qe 


" “that school, are centralized and controlled. This Indicator of centralized | . os 
: adninistrative contro] over student discipline correlated positively with — 
the percentage of students who have been suspended (see Table 17). In ether 7A 
sin ile. us data show that more students have been suspended in schools where 
have is a high degree “of administrative centralization in disciplinary ra ; 


- matters, This positive correlation is observed in al] six subsets of schools. 


. 
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In a casual sense, this would mean that a high degree of administrative 


centralization or administrative control in student discipline leads to more 


* suspension among students, 


In making a causal interpretation, however, we must notice that there 
are two piher alternative interpretations: On the one hand, it 1s possible 
that when students' misbehavior is common, teachers may be more likely to 
state that student disciplinary matters are under the central « of the schoo? 
administration, This is possible because vheregthere .are frequent suspensions, 
the teachers could wish to feel that they were not responsible for the 
_ school's discipline problems. If discipline is within the realm of administra- 
< tive control, then they are not to, be blamed for either students' misconduct 
‘or for their suspensions. This alternative be ec would challenge ; 
the accuracy of using the percentage of teachers indicating that student 
behavior ‘probiens are handled by specifi administrative rules as a measure 
~ of administrative centralization. Instead, it would be considered to be a 
measure of teachers’ tendency to avoid. blane when iniSbehavior is a serious 
problen at school, on the other hand, it is also atomtintd adninistrative * ; 


y 4 


centralization itself could be a produck or a consequence i “student misbehavior: 


when confronted with frequent student misbehavior, a school aay be increasingly S| Aa oe 


forced to adapt a centralized administrative Structure in order to achieve a 


” 
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higher degree of efficiency in coping with the problems. This second alterna- ‘ 

tive interpretation would suggest that there isno true relationship between 

administrative centralization and student suspension; the correlation we have 
observed between them could well be explained by their common ap racaiape: . _ 

namely frequent student misconduct. 2 a we 
To take these two alternative interpretatigns ‘into, consideration, we 


further regress the percentage of students with suspension experience on the | 


[ ee a Garde, 9585 
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percentage of teachers wno consider disciplinary matters to be handled largely 
by adininistrative rules, while fe effects of student attitudes/behayior and . 
other factors are held constant. These other factors are the main aspect of 
teacher judgments and attitudes considered in the last section. The results 
displayed in Table 17 fidicute that the partial regression coefficients of 
adninistrative centralization are only slightly reduced from their correlations 
with tne student suspension rate after taking into account the three other 
variables included in this analy$is. This means that even if we allow for 

the two alternative interpretations stated above, the adninistrat#vely 
centralized schools still suspend more siudents. Furthermore, when we compare ) 
the multiple Rs in Table 1M those in Table 17, we notice that the Res in pat 
in the latter table are somewhat larger. Such increases are attributable to oe 
the adding of administrative centralization to the multiple regression sida tne 

This in turn means that by knowing the degree of adninistrative centralization 

in a school, we are able to predict the suspension rate of that. school more 

accurately than without knowing it. | 


Administrative centralization of disciplinary matters does have an 


additional impact on increasing students' chances of receiving suspensions. 
ak: “For example, our data show that tor urban Senior HiGN Schools sy withestudent 


attitudes/behavior held constant, if a, school increases. administrative 


a 


: centralization by ones tandard-deviat ton~(or-171-more-teachers-say-that-—————--——-—— 
student behavior problems are handled by specific administrative rules), the 
' student waspensien rate is likely to go up by .418 standard deviation (or 
about 5% more students will have suspension experience). The positive impact 
of administrative centralization on suspensions is, in fact, observer in all 
six subsets of schools, | 
We may further note that the importance of administrative centralization 
is even more apparent in the senior high schools. _In two of the three subsets 
3i 
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of senior high schools, namely the urban senior high schools and those in 
mostly rural areas, the degree of administrative centralization appears to be 
the single most powerful predictor of student suspension, more powerful than 
students' attitudes/behavior. In the suburban schools and rural junior high 
schools, however, student attitudes/behavior is the nest -wowerrl predictor 

of student suspension, but degree of centralization is still relatively strong. 
Thus ‘he empirical evidence strongly support. the hypothesis that centralized 
administrative control of disciplinary matters leads to more suspension. 

The impact of centralization on Student Suspension can also be 
demonstrated on the individual level (Table 18). These data show that 
suspension: is positively correlated with the percentage of teachers who 
state that student behavior problems are determined by administrative rules. 
The positive correlation is observed in 20 of the 21 subsets of students. 
‘Next, we regress the individual student's experience with suspension on 
antisocial attitudes and on the indicator of administrative centralization 
jointly (Table 19). The results show that, with a student's antisocial 


attitudes held constant, a student has a greater probability of EXperiene iy 


__suspension in a school with a higher degree of centralized administrative 
control in aisetprinary matters, as reflected by a a Tar ger Per Cen tare a Fm -ternntemnneereninnae 
teachers’ saying that serious student behavior problems are handled by . 
_adninistrative rules. ‘This holds true gencrally for-alt-the Disk iiaiittn ok 
of students in our analysis. In almost al] these cases, however, rule —_ 

centralization is.a less powerful predictor of suspension than antisocial 
attitudes. | | 
The empirical evidence presented shove thus leaves little doubt about 

the importance of ‘administrative structure in student suspension. As a . 


a school increases its administrative contro] over disciplinary matters, more 


studen:, can expect to be suspended. Why is this the case? This question 
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cannot be readily answered here. However, a recent trend in the nation's 
schools seems to emphasize the separation of teaching from discipline; our 


data suggest that this practice may result in higher rates of suspension. 


Student Governance and Suspension . 

‘In the Safe School Study, it was found that firm, fair, and consistent 
discipline were the basic qualities characterizing good student governance 
in a school. Ina typical well governed schoo} the:rules are strictly 
enforced, classroom order is closely maintained, the principal is seen as 
firm, and both the rules and the enforcement of them are perceived as fair. 
In the Safe School Study report it was pointed out that this kind of student 
governance tended to reduce student violence and vandalisim in the school. 
Consequently, it is reasonable to expect that fair, firm, and consistent 
governance should also reduce thesneed for using suspensions, 

* To examine whether this is true, we combine .the following nine 
variables to construct the Good Governance Scale which was the backbone of ~ | 


the requirement for fair, ‘Firm, and Sensis beat discipline in the Safe 


. School Study Report: 


1) The percentage of students tho cena that the school 
rules are almost never strictly enforced 


2) “The percentage-of-students-who-report- tha The ~T Oa Che Serene 
at their school almost never keep order in class 


3) The percentage of teachers who nenort that the teachers ° 
always maintain order in class 


- 


4) The percentage of students who disagree that their 
principal runs the school with a firm hand & 


5) The percentage of the students who believe that: the. school 
rules are almost never fair 


6) The percentage of the students who: believe that it is 


almost never true that in their school, the punishment for 
breaking the school rules is the same no matter who you are 
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7) The percentage of the students who believe that the teachers 
in their school are almost never fair 


8) The percentage of the students who disagree with the state- 
ment that the "principal is fair" 


9) The pereentage of teachers who believe that "all students 
are treated equally" very much describes their school 


Anong these nine variables, (3) and (9) are positive indicators of good 

governance; the other seven are considered negative indicators. The first - 

four variables ineasure the firmness and consistency dimensions, the remaining 

five measure the fairness dimension. ‘The score on the scale is the weighted 

linear conbination of these nine variables, with the weights being derived | 

from a principal compdnents factor analysis of intercorrelations among these 

variables®, ; : 

A high score on the scale means the school is abie to govern its students 

well and its governance is generally peVeeIVES as fair. As we relate the good 

‘ governance score to the percentage of students with suspension experience, we 
-find that good governance and suspensions are correlated negatively in all six 
“of the subsets of schools in our analysis (see Table 20). This means that 
the well-governed schools suspend less frequently. In view of this, suspension 


annot..be.considered..essential..to..good..student..governance 


One may argue, hawever, that governance, good or bad, is a function of . 

ermine SSE -behaviors. _thus_an_alternative’ interpretation of. the. negative. core ae. ae ere) 
tions between suspension and good governance is that the schools with better 
student svenahes are simply schools where students ave better behaved. With 
hatter student behavior, the schools therefore have fewer suspensions, because 
they have less need for them. To examine this alternative explanation, we 
further regress student Suspension on good governance while holding constant 
the effects of student behavior and all other factors considered to this 


point (Table 20). The results show that even with student behavior taken into 


a 
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for good governance suggest that when schools are unabl 


consideration, the better governed schools still appear to have suspended 
fewer of their students. 

The regression coefficients for the governance scales are smaller than 
the correlation coefficients of governance with suspension when student 
attitudes/behavior is not contented: This means that in part, a high 
governance score may be attributed to better student behavior. But the "s 
vegrepsion coefficients are not small; one is as high as -.25, This implies 
that the governance scale is not merely a measure of student behavior, and 
that good governance practice does lower the suspension rate. The Safe 
School Study report also concluded that schools which received high scores 
on the governance scale did so not because they had an easicr student popula- 
tion ‘to work with; instead, ii suggested that good governance reculted from 


a discipline policy which reflected the principal's leadership and the degree 


_ to wnich teachers and administrators cooperated in carrying out a discipline 


policy. 


This further strengthens our conclusion that Suspension is not 


essential to good student governance, The partial’ regression coefficients 


to govern well, . 


they are more likely to use severe, means of discipline such as suspension. 


syroonsoyracarenna stom seaieronanie tonya fannbtrntenm 


~ This is further “supported by the analysis. ‘conducted at the “individual “Tevel 


contra sensi gt eae ahd 


(Table a1). Inali 21 subsets, individual students’ suspension experience 
is negatively correlated with the degree to which their schools are well 
governed. Moreover, when holding constant a student's attitudes, the 
probability of being suspended increases ina aa well governed school 
(see Table 22). a | 

In sisinry ths bits seem to imply that suspension is not essential to 


the governance of students. However, the inability of schools to govern well 


4%: x 
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% 
increases the iy. reliance on PHA SIEIAM Suspension appears to be a direct 


product of school discipline policy and practices, 


V. Academic Performance and Suspension 

It is often argued that (a) suspended students are academically unable 
to compete or catch up with other students, thus (b) they become uninterested 
in school and misbehave, and (c) as a consequence of their misbehavior, they 
are more likely to Gechenended: Thus, if the needs of students with academic 
difficulties can be taken care of through speci arrangements, it is argued, 
the amount of misbehavior at school will be ideareabed: It is also. possible, 

| however, that given the same behavior, a low achieving student may have a 

greater chance of getting suspended than a student with better academic 
performance. If academic bias is found to be contributing to student, suspen- 


Sion, the policy implication would be that additional réduction of suspension Bs | 


can be achieved by regucing acadente bias or by preventing such bias from 
-influencing- the disciplinary process. : 1 Pan 

Does academic bias play a role in student suspensions? Our data ee, 
hat eet is a positive. correlation between the student suspension rate in na 


% school and the average percentage of low ability students reported by all the 


“teachers in the school (Table 23). ‘This positive correlation is observed ‘in 
all the six subsets of analysis. If we assume that teachers are generally 
making judgments about student ability, and that such judgments are comparable 
across schools, then the positive correlation would in fact suggest that low 

) ability students are truly suspended more often than other students, If we 

take the ‘teachers’ ‘report as the true measure of their students” ability, 

then we should ask why low ability students are more of teri suspended. There 


are two possibilities: The. low ability students misbehave more, or these do 


¢ 


|p mrpeemeniers 


permeate 
We 


Fron thosé reported in Tablé 20 to those reported in 23. This indicates that 
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not misbehave more but are more severely punished for their misbehavior. 

To inquire into these possibilitieS, we further regress the a 
of students with suspension experience in a school on both the student 
attitudes/behavior and the percentage of low ability students reported by © 
the teachers, holding constant the impact of other factors which we have 
discussed up to this point (see Table 23). -'‘There are two tiwoMawt apiaks 
which we must note about these results. First, with the iercenitade of low. 


ability students entering the regression equation, there isa drop in the 


- partial regression coefficient of student attitudes/behavior (compare 


Tables 23 and 20). At the same time the reverse is also true: when we 


contro! for student attitudes/behavior, there is a drop from the correlation 
coefficient between suspensjon and the percentage of low ability students 


to the partial regression coefficient of the: percentage of low ability 


Students on suspension, Such drops indicate that low ability students do 


misbehave more. Second, we notice that, even with student attitudes/behavior 
held constant, there is still a weak positive partial regression ederricient 
of the percentage of low ability students on suspension rates in all the 

iss. In addition, the inclusion of the perceritage oF low 


ability students as reported by the teachers does increase the multiple Rr 


a 


despite their share of misbehavior, the low ability students are more frequently 
suspended. . 

e data thus support both of the’ two possibilities which we mentioned 

the low ability students do misbehave more and therefore they get 
suspengéd more, and they also are more severely punished and therein they 


get suspended still more often. When low ability students receive Suspen- 


' sions exceeding their share of misbehavior, the additional suspensions must 
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be clearly attributed to academic bias which operates to their disadvantage. 
We must ask why the low ability students should misbehave more? 

‘It does not seen necessary that these two factors be connected. However, 
one reason may be that schools have been so structured that they favor the 
high ability students: eudents of low ability are left out of activities, 
receive few of the rewards of the school and are tempted to rebel (Hargreaves, 
1967; Kelly and Pink, 1973; Pink, 1978; Polk and Schafer, 1972; Schafer and 

_ Olexa, 1971; Stinchconbe, 1964). Thus, the fact that low ability students 
misbehave more may~also be, in part, a reflection of the impact. of academic 
bias. hilecur data do not permit us to inquire into. the actual reward 


structure in the school; all the evidence above, considered together, Seems to 


support the hypothesis that acadenic bias plays a role in student suspensions: 


It may be argued that academic bias is inevitable in schools. That the 
only way for schools to teach students successfully #s by giving positive 
eenarde for learning; and of course those who learn more will get more of 
the rewards. Or it may be impossible to staff a school with teachers who are 
thenselves dedi¢ated academics without them being biased _in_favor.ofthe-better 


ane Studentss—Thesearguments ma: may or may not be true; the fact remains that by 


the argument advanced here academic bias is harmful to low ability studenis.. mene 


eve THA discusston above is “based on the ‘assumption, that the percentage of. 
low ability\students as reported by the teachers betty measures the relative 
number of' stu nts who are indeed low in ability. We could also assune that 


this percentage Simply measures the number of students who are merely con- 
sidered and labelled by the teachers in a school as low in ability, rather | 
than the number of students who are low in their true or actual ability. In 
other words, the criteria of judging students’ ability may not always be the 
same froin gnG: ‘school to another. If we accept this alternative assumption’ 
‘and interpret the percentage of low ability students as reported by the 
peo ro | | 38. 
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teachers as measuring the relative number of students 50 labelted, would we 
come to the same conclusion as we have above? The answer is yes, Under this 
atternative assumption, however, the positive regression sanreicient a the 
percentage of low ability students ah suspension rate reported in Table 23 
would mean that “the* students need not be truly low in their ability; as long: 
as they are considered to have low ability they are more likely to be suspended 
by the school. | a 
Still a third possibility that we miyConsider | is ‘that the percentage of 
Api ability students as reported by thyteachers in i schoo} may not be a good 
indicator of the number of students ign tow ability at all. Instead; it may 
y.. considered as a manifestation of academic bias itself, This is possible 
because wherever acadomic bias is strong, the teachor's may tt higher _ 
standards and hence tend to consider nore of their students low in ability. 
Thus, a higher average percentage of low ability students reported by the 
teachers ina school would reflect a stronger degree of acedemic bias in 
: that scioo| as compared to other schodls. This interpretation is to sone . 
extent supported by the fact that, in general, teachers reported a rather high 


percentage of their Students as having ability. Ww urban’ junior high —— 


for example, teachers consider nearly 40% of their students as low in ability, 


‘The SinaT1ést percentage TS reported aong the suburban-sentor high schools; 
“in which the teachers reported more than 27% of their Students as low in. — 
ability. Following this interpretation, the results presented in Table 23 ” 


indicate the impact of academic bias on suspensions . academic bias is related 


to student suspension in all six groups of schools. The stronger the bias is 
in the schools, the more students are likely. to be considered’ as having Tow 
ability and the more vulnerable to being suspended the students become, 


eee discussing ‘three different ways in which the results represented in . 


* Table 23 could be interpreted, we must note that our data are not subtle 
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enough to separate and test cach interpretation, However, all, three fieernne 
tations reach essentially the same conclusion: academic bias plays.a role in - af ay 
Student suspensions and low ability students are suspended lore than expected, . 

“ given the number of incidents. of misbehavior attributed to then. . . ¥ a Gues 
So far, we have been looking at school level data, The impact of | | 

academic bias can also be demonstrated at the individual level (Table 24). 
Here, we i ed individual students suspension experience on 1 their, anti- 

ei social attitude scores and on “whether their grades” are: above average (the © a af 


5 


grade average is self- reported by the student). The results show that, | “tga 
: folding constant a student's antisocial attitudes, ‘the probabil ity of being te 
"suspended is reduced if brades are above average (B or above), This holds 
true for all the 21 subgroups of students in our sae iS: Then: We further -." | oa ; 
regress an individual student! s suspension experience on the average, “Percentage 
of low ability students ndoorted by the teachers at his school, while again: 


\ we hold the audent” s antisocial attitudes constant (Table 25). The percentage: 


pee 5 low ability students, as reported: by teachers, | is here treated as a> 


a ae 


‘contextual variable to indicate the petawiys cegrES of academic bias. in each ; 
a, i 


. 


The results indicate that given a Student's ‘antisocial attitudes, the 


a 


a a il laa halal ‘teachers~consider-— 
_ more Of the students as low in ability. This: ‘means eat there. are two ways in| 
which we can observe academic bias working against an “individual Student: - - A 
2 q1) If academic performance is average’ ar below average, the probability Ct Sas 
a _ receiving suspension increases, and (2) if the school has a greater eee 
on academic ability, the probabil ity of suspension also: increases. | , ey 
Our data show both’ of these patterns. In the urban junior high schools, | 
for example, a ace student. is 6% more likely to ne suspended than. a "R” 


student; while 3 a sp eoHeMt in a school where more fenchant say the students 


o . * : ‘ i 
F . ‘ * . 
e e re , 
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“student's cha 


_ This conclusio 


| The results in Table 26 show that even when 


oe , 


are of low abil ity is 4% more likely to, e suspended than a student in a 
school where teachers do not. generally. have this impression. We. may ‘note 
“that our data do not contain information about the actual behavior of 
- individual “students. But :by holding constant the degree of vintisoeiel” 


attitude, the fact that a poorer academic record and a higher percentage’ 


7 of” ow-ability students reported by teachers both increase an individual 


, ‘ 
nces” of receiving suspension still furthe® strengthens our 


earlier conclusion that academic bias plays a role in student suspensiqns. 

‘~ ss . 

is collabo; er by. naw the school level data: arid the 
& 1 


~ 


individual leye} data: 


VI. Racial Discrimination and Suspension 


.It has been repgrted elsewhere that.a disproportionate nunber. of minority 
students cre suspended from the nation's schools (Edetnian et ail.» 1975; 


Neil], 1976). The question is: can these high rates be interpreted as 


‘oe 


evidence of racial discrinination? The.answer to this question depends on 


7 


which of the two different ‘conceptions, of racial discrimination, one accepts, 


Discrimination is seen as eidher (a) a ‘disciplinary practice that is favorable 
to one. group and. unfavorable ta another (e.g., regarding hat we saring ‘by black 


males as disrespectful behavior: \ an ethnocentric view of cul tural, dittersiec)s 


or (b)}-unequal.. treatment of the. sahé behavior. : : aa 4 


To examine’ whether the different slisnenston rates are experienced by 


: white and ects students can be nae by their behavioral. differences, 
h 


we regress school suspension rate on.t RApRnoen tage of white students, while 


holding constant student attitudes/behavio and other: factors treated earlier. 
Ne control for attitude/behavior’ 
differences, the suspension rate iS apparently still higher among nonwhites 
oe oo ie | 
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‘than whites, since ve presence of more nonwhite students tends to increase 
the overall sapeta rate inva ‘school, and schools with more white saan 2 
ii to aie a lover Suspension rate, ‘This holds true for all the six sub- 
groups of schools: ‘in’ our analysis, especially for the urban schools. 

Since this equation controls on the: “atti tudes/behavior scale} these 
results Suggest that the higher suspension rate experienced by .the minorities 
is not simply a matter’ of their more frequent misbehavior or antisocial 
° attitudes. The Attitudes/Behavior Scale is ‘not a nen Pant measure of mis- 
behavior, of course, but entering it in the equation should reduce the - 
importance of race and yet it remains a large and Sicitercatit factor. To. 

_ the extent that nonwhite mihoritios expertence more Suspensions than white 
students, after adjusting for their respective share of misbehavior, the 
additional suspension experienced by the nonwhite student is thus indicative 
of unequal treatment againgt them. . The higher rate of suspension among the 
nonwhite minorities is therefore attributable to racial discrimination 
according to the second conception of racial ‘discrimination discussed BBOYE:, 

Undoubtedly the def inition of discrimination varies from one person to 
another; it is also a legal-political matter which changes from time to time, 
In any event, what is important here is that the white:and the nonwhite do 
appear to be unequally treated. The same apparent inequality in treatment 
of white and nonwhite Students appears in the aelyets at Phe Tne tduaT level. 
In Table 27 we regress the individual student’ S suspension. experince on race 
‘and antisocial atti tudes jointly. The results show that, aed a ehident! s 
astisocial weettidess the probability of being suspended fron school\ increases | 
for nonwhites, and decreases for whites. This holds true atrong all the 21 
subgroups /of students in our analysis. In Table 28, we further. introduce the - 


‘student's academic performance, school governance, and other factors as control 


- 
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eet suspension. 


a 


varjables’ into, the’ regression equation. The basic finding remains: The 


probability of suspension is still higher for nonwhites: than for whites. 


with all these results considered together, the data seem to give elear 


support to the hypothesis that racial bias isa SSN PT EMA factor in 


“a 


It could be, however, that mel guarty Students are more disruptive in 


| school in ways uhich are not completely revealed by their scores on the 


attitude or attitude/behavior scales. Such a hypothesis cannot be tested 


with these date, and hence cannot be disproved. On. the whole, however, we 
do not think that such a hypothesis could: same eel explain these findings. 
If minority students did have high rates of misbehavior, their scores on 


the attitude scales should also be very high and controlling on the attitude 


» scale should sharply reduce the impact of race in predicting the probability 


of suspension, Otherwise, we are left, hypothesizing, that, for unknown 


@ : ° 
reasons; minurity students misbehave a great deal but also do not have anti- 


social atti des--a hypothesis which is sinply difficult to believe. In 


fact, introducing the attitude scale does not make that much difference. 


“The average correlation of race with suspension -across all the subgroups 


of the population is -.114 (Table 27); with the attitudes scale score 


controlled (Table 27) the average standardized regression cécfficient for 


‘ot ? “4 ee Z sth 


op eesta yy Ser lis. tniclt 1§ nat é ‘smal ters ~ * i here 'g 


is one other alt a OR aie a argue that, in 
general, nonwhi are more likely to come fron: less affluent 
. families. Thus, in comparison to white students, thay'may more likely suffer 
“from poverty-related probtens. | 

In order to examine whether higher Fates of suspension for nonwhites can 


be explained away by poverty-related problems, we regress school suspension 


. “rate on the percentage of white students and the percentage of low economic 


n 
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al 


status students simultaneously. The percentage of low economic status 
‘students here is a linear combination of the percentage of students whose. 
“parents are unemployed or on welfare (as reported by the principal) and 

the percentage of students’ in the school free lunch program (as reported by 

the students thenselves) These results show that, even when poverty-related 

problems are taken into consideration, the honwhite students ‘still experience yw 

more suspension in all subsets. except rural senior high schools (Table 29). 

The higher coapeneinn rate fa the nonwhite students therefore cannot be 
explained away by their poverty or poverty-related problems, 

The hypothesis that the higher suspension rate of nonwhites is. a 

matter of unequal treatment and not simply a matter of poverty is supported | 

even more strongly in the individual level analysis (Table 30). Here, We 

regress the inglividual ‘student's suspension experience on the student's 

race and iertiice. waitin hold constant receipt of free lunch at school 

and whether parents talk frequently about school. The results indicate that 

given a student's anti soetat attitudes, the probability of being suspended 

from school increases for nonwhites, although having free lunch (or being 

poor) and having parents who rarely -talk about school also increase such 

probability. This holds true for all the 21 subgroups of students in the 

analysis. | , b 

In sumary, our data clearly support the hypothesis that nonwhite and 
white students are not equally ‘treated. The inequality in treatmentgxists 
‘even when factors such as poverty, behavior/attitudes,” academic performance, 
parental attention, attending a centralized school, etc., are considered, 
To the extent this is true, racial bias plays a role in Suspension. 
It is frequently argued that such bias would be removed by hiring more _ 

black teachers. To test this position, we compare the suspension rate of 


black students in’ schools where more than 80% os are white to those 


ra 


é . : . 

‘in schools in which less than 80% of the teachers are white (Table 31). For 
this comparison, we select only schools where a substantial number of black 
Students were included in our sample (at least 10 of the 50 sampled), to ~~ 
insure that the black suspension rate. could be reasonably calculated, We 
notice that in urban and rural communities, the suspension rates are essentially 
novditferent between those blacks who attend schools with more white teachers 

~ and those who attend schools with fewer white teachers. In suburban communities 
the black students who attend schools with more ininofity teachers have a 
higher suspension rate than those who attend schools with more white teachers. 
This suggests that black students are not necessarily better off with minority 
teachers than they are with white teachers. This, however, should not be 
construed as- contradicting the hypothesis that racial bias plays a role in 
suspensions. The conparable suspension rates for white studen*s in the saat’ 
schools are sini lower than those for black students (see Table 31). 
Since black students ave more often suspended regardless of the number of 
minority teachers, thi suggests to us that racial bias may be institutional 
in nature. It is institutional in the sense that the bias is inherent in at ~ 
least some of the school systems and is perhaps shared by both white and ‘ we ys 
nonwhite teachers alike. We do not have the data to inquire into ‘tite aefuar® © pe Sacha: 
racial attitudes of teachers and o school personnel, but the data 
presented above certainly sinaest that/ the reduction of the high suspension 
rate anno ntnertiy students requires. fundamental safeguards against 
institutional bias; simply increasing the number of minority teachers in 


itself will’ not bring about more equal treatment for the minority students. 
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Some Concluding Comments 


, * 
In this paper we have found that student suspension has a basis in the 


attitudes and behavior of Students. However, Student misbehavior, although 
important, is not the'dniy 4 factor determining whether a student will or will 
not be suspended from school. Students' chances of being suspended are also 
affected by their teachers' perceptions and beliefs, their school's administra- 
tive Structure in handling disciplinary matters, arid the presence of certain 
institutional biases in their schools. To be specific, we have found that, . 

in addition to’their behavior, students' chances of being suspended increase , 
Te 


1) Teachers are seen by students as relatively uninterested 
in then 


2) Teachers believe that students are incapable of solving 
problenis 
_ 3) Disciplinary. matters are handled largely by administrative 
rules 
4) The school is not able to provide consistent and fair 
governance 


5), There 3 is a relatively high degree of academic bias among. 
* $chool- personnel” * ; 


6) There is a relatively high degree of racial bias present 
at the school 


Undoubtedly, we have not measured all factors in student suspension. 
However, we have established a fundamental characteristic of student 


suspension: It is not simply a matter of student misbehavior, but also a 


‘matter of the way in which different schools operate. Moreover, we have _ 


found that is is more the ways in which different schools operate than the _ 
ways in which students in different schools behave that. affect suspensiun 


rates. 


_ As shown in Table 32, the six school factors are far more powerful in 
explaining the schoo] suspension rate than student. attitudes and behavior. 
In partitioning the variance, we attributed to individual students the 
responsibility for causing suspension only to the extent that suspensions : 
are explainable by their antisocial attitudes and misbehavior. All other 
variables ‘that further explain the student suspension rate are considered 
responsibilities of, the schools. Notice here that we are not making a 
distinction between individual student variables and school variables. 
Rather, the distinction that we are making is between what should and should 
not be student's responsibilities, in accordance with tne general rule of 
equal behavior deserving equal discipline. For this reason, students' racial 
background and their ability, as viewed by the teachers, are not treated 
together with their antisocial attitudes and misbehavior, since minority 
students and low ability students, like others, should be suspended no more 
than their antisocial attitudes and misbehavior would warrant. The partition 
of variance reflects this eons tienation: The variance in student Suspensions 
explained uniquely by the school responsibility factors is stil] large and 
sufficient to attest to the important role of the schools in suspensions. 

‘How’, to be cautious in our approach, let us take one. step backward and | 
_ repartition the explained variance in, student suspensions with the assunption ik 
that schools are bias-free; that is, they are free of academic bias, free of 
bias against minority students, and free of favoritism for the students of the 
majority race. From this assumption, we shall consider hot only that minority 
and lov ability students are more antisocial. in their attitudes and that they 
misbehave more as our scale and analysis have shown (and they in fact paid ; 


their dues--being suspended more--for this), but also that there are other 


suspendable pergona characteristics unique among minority and low ability 
: \ 
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students which our attitude and behavior Seale is unable to detect and. 
measure. Following ‘this assunption, we therefore repartition the explained 
variance in student suspensions by treating -race and low abil Hy as two~ 
additional variables measuring Students’ attitudes and behavior (Table 33). 
We notice that, even excluding minority race status and low ability status 
of the students, the four school responsibility factors (i.e,, 1 through 4) 
.account for. more unique variance in Students suspension than do the three 
student responsibility factors in four of the six subgroups of schools 
analyzed. ; 

In conclusion, we can state that while. the question most frequently asked 
about student suspensions is, "What did the student do wrong at school?", our 
data indicate that it does not lead us to an ansier that will assist us in 
understanding suspension, It may not be the most productive or most ineortant 
question to ask. Rather, our data Suggest that the most productive question 
ought to be, “What kind of school did the student go to, and how was that 
school run?" Student suspensions is a matter of student misbehavior, but it 


is more a matter of how the school treats its students. 
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' FOOTNOTES 


See Goss v. Lopez, 95 Supreme Court 729, 1975. 

\ 
See Wood v. Strickland, 95 Supreme Court 992, 1975. For a general 
discussion on the inp1ications of Wood v. Strickland and Goss v. Lopez, 
see Ronald J. Anson and Peter J. Kuriloff (eds.), Students' Rights to 
Due Process: Professional discretion and liability, “Educational: 
Resources Division, Capital Publications, Inc., 1975, and see also - 
Shirley Boes Neill, Suspension and Expulsions: Current trends in 
school policies and programs , National School Public Relations 


Association, 1976. 


' Interestingly, data in Table 35 indicate that students who are suspended 


y 


are particularly likely to qive anti-social responses to Itens 2, 6, 7, 
and 8. Thus, suspended students endorse both middly deviant (¢.g., 
cheating and cutting scheol) and extremely deviant (e.g., stealing, rob 
other students) behaviors. 


All of these six attitudinal and behavioral indicators are negatively 
correlated with the level of suspension or the percentage of students with 
SuRpenston experience (See Table 36). . 


Although tests of significance are shown in Table 9 and the other tables, 
they are rarely discussed in this report. In general, statistical 
significance is apparent in the regularity of the results across subgroups. 
For example’in Table 9, there is only one chance in 64 that random sampling 
would produce 6 separate negative regression coefficients. In some of our 
tables only 5 of the coefficients are in the expected direction; there aie 
7 chances in 64 of this eccurring by chance. In some other tables, we 
separate the data by grade level as well. as type of school, giving us 2] 
separate coefficients. There is a 1% chance of obtaining 17 of tire 21 
signs in the predicted direction, and a less than 5% chance of obtaining 
15 or more signs in the expected direction. By these criteria every 


-variable in the multiple regression equation reported here Ais.statistically... 


significant when the pattern of results across subgroups is compared. 


AN] four negative partial regression coefficients of teachers being not 
‘interested in students are'statistically non-significant at'.05 level. 

Of the seventeen positive regression coefficients, nine are significant 
at or above .05 level, the other eight are not. Considered together, the 
partial regression coefficients are not significant in urban junior high 
schools and in rural senior high schools; they are significant in the 
four other subsets of schools. 


% 
Bow yeet 


This reverse relationship is possible in this case because we may 
reasonably expect that the belief in student incompetence, if comnunicated 
to or detected by the students, may antagonize the students and therefore 
heighten their misbehavior as an expression of resentment and protest. 

In this interpretation;, teachers' believing in student incompetence has 
both a direct effect and an indirect effect on suspension by further 
heightening the amount of student misbehavior in school. 


In operation, the first four variables and last five are separately scaled 
first. Two subscales so derived are then scaled together. The two-staged 
scaling procedure was employed for reasons of convenience and conceptual 


clarity. 
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